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62 The Old Testajient Student. 

ning in November, 1884. It is certainly an evidence of great interest in biblical 
study, that so peculiar a book as this could have attracted " many, men and 
women, young and old, not a few of them men immersed in the busy and anxious 
life of the great metropolis." 

The author disclaims all pretention to originality. " He has read much and 
thought much on every line," and his effort is to give in as clear a form as pos- 
sible the results of his reading and thinking. That he does not enter upon his 
work without a due appreciation of the difficulties which it involves, is evident 
from the forceful presentation of these difficulties. That he undertakes his task 
for the sole purpose of getting at the truth, is evident from the fearless manner 
in which he characterizes the ordinary absurd and, indeed, ridiculous exegesis 
by which the " book becomes no longer a serious study for earnest men, but a pas- 
time for grown-up children, a playground for trifling pedants." 

He grants the uninteresting character of the book, as judged from almost 
every stand-point, yet shows that "those dreary sentiments, those disjointed prov- 
erbs, those hollow wraiths of unavailing consolation, those wearisome repeti- 
tions, those unintelligible utterances, those terrible pictures of human destinies, 
those snatchings of startling and, as it might seem, wholly irreligious teaching, 
those ' hard sayings ' gather a fresh interest as we try to track them through their 
many windings to their true sense and actual teaching." They contain "no body 
of Christian doctrine wrapped up in unchristian form, but that which is at all 
times one of the most moving of all spectacles — the human spirit led to face in 
hours of gloom its relation towards the world and towards its God — struggling 
with the same problems that vex our souls, and feeling its way through a night 
of darkness to some measure at least of light and knowledge." 

In his second lecture the authorship and age are considered, and satisfactory 
reasons given why Solomon could not have been the author, or Solomon's age 
given birth to such a production. In the whole treatment, which follows through 
ten lectures, there is a freedom from traditional prejudice, an honest searching after 
the exact meaning of the words, that is refreshing and helpful. These lectures 
are to be commended as presenting in easy shape, the general results of modem 
investigation in relation to the Book of Ecclesiastes. 



EARTH'S EARLIEST AGES. 



The aim of this book is to show that the characteristic features of the days of 
Noah are reappearing in Christendom, and, therefore, that the days of the Son of 
Man cannot be far distant. The introduction, after enlarging upon the danger to 
Christianity resulting from so much diversity of Bible-interpretation, and showing 
how this diversity began, even in the early church, indicates how all these diversi- 
ties might be brought to an end, and then proceeds to show the importance of 
the study of prophecy. Chapters II.-X. include discussions of " The Creation," 
" The Interval " (viz., after the destruction of a pre-adamite race, as a result of 
which the earth came into a state of desolation), " The Six Days," " The Creation 
of Man," "The Fall of Man," "The Trial and Sentence," "The Age of Free- 
dom," " The Days of Noah." Of the remaining chapters three are on " Spiritual- 
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ism," one on " Theosophy," one on " Buddhism," and one on the " Signs of the 
End." The stand-point of the author will easily be learned from the closing sen- 
tence of his preface : " But many signs appear to testify that the hour of the 
Powers of Darkness is again approaching — that eclipse of faith which, it is fore- 
told, shall precede the coming of the Son of Man." 

The author's theory is that God created the world, and made Satan prophet, 
priest and king over it. Satan and all the inhabitants of this pre-adamite world 
sinned ; and for their sin the world was destroyed. This pre-adamite race was 
probably swallowed up by the sea, where they now are as evil spirits and demons. 

In order to give Satan another chance, there is a second creation, described in 
Gen. I. 2 seq.; but he still remains disobedient, bringing confusion into this 
world also by seducing the woman. And now, " when no other created being 
could be found able to restore the confusion, the Lord Jesus himself came forth 
from the Godhead, to take the misused power into his own hands, and to hold it 
until the rebellion be altogether suppressed, and every trace of it obliterated." 
It is these pre-adamite beings, evil angels and demons, who were the heathen 
gods. By them even the motions of the elements are directed ; for, when our Lord 
arose from his sleep and " rebuked the winds and the sea, it cannot be supposed 
that he was chiding the mere rush of the blast, or the senseless waves; but, 
rather, those malignant spirits of air and water which had combined to excite the 
storm." 

It may not be out of place to give one or two illustrations of our author's ex- 
egesis. The " seed of the woman " cannot be mankind, for that would be called 
the seed of the man. None but Christ could in a literal sense be exclusively the 
seed of a woman. In this prophecy, therefore, it is declared that Christ is to be 
born of a virgin. And so Isaiah (vii. 14) says the virgin, referring to this proph- 
ecy and meaning the particular virgin to be chosen for the fulfillment of it. In 
discussing the character of the chenibim he says that it is set forth by the name 
Kerubim, which is derived by separating it into two words, ka (= like) ruhini 
(=many). 

According to Mr. Pember, " since the first man was able on the very day of his 
creation to give names to beasts and fowls, it is evident that language was a gift 
bestowed upon him by God, when the breath of life was breathed into his nos- 
trils. Christians, therefore, cannot countenance the speculations of modern phil- 
osophers in regard to the gradual development of speech." 

Our opinion of this work may be stated briefly. It contains scarcely a sound 
statement from the first page to the last. It is built upon the most fanciful and 
absurd theories of interpretation which can be possibly conceived of. There is no 
indication in it of true scholarship. It is a long series of vagaries, each one more 
preposterous than the preceding. It is a cause for extreme regret that there are 
men, leading ministers in our churches, who read and accept and commend such 
unreliable teaching. There may be good ground for pre-millenarianism ; but 
surely this author has lost sight of the aim of his book. 



